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Johnson's worn-out shoes.
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through them, he saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived by the Christ .Church men, and he came no more1. He was too proud to accept of money, and somebody having set a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them away with indignation2. How must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel Johnson !
His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, considering his ascetick disposition at times, as acknowledged by himself in his 'Meditations,' and the exaggeration with which some have treated the peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder to hear it ascribed to a principle of superstitious mortification ; as we are told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, that this intrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when he arrived at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage through the Eastern desarts persisted in wearing his miserable shattered shoes, and when new ones were offered him rejected them as an unsuitable indulgence.
The res angusta domi* prevented him from having the advantage of a complete academical education4. The friend
1 ' Si toga sordidula  est et rupta
calceus alter Pelle patet.' ' Or if the shoe be ript, or patches
put.' Dryden, Juvenal, iii. 149. Johnson in his London, in describing ' the blockhead's insults,1 while he mentions ' the tattered cloak,' passes over the ript shoe. Perhaps the wound had gone too deep to his generous heart for him to bear even to think on it.
a ' Yet some have refused my bounties, more offended with my quickness to detect their wants than pleased with my readiness to succour them.' Rasselas, ch. 25. ' His [Savage's] distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him ; in his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to repress that insolence which the superiority of fortune incited ; ... he never admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be treated otherwise than as an
equal. . . . His clothes were worn out; and he received notice that at a coffee-house some clothes and linen were left for him. . . . But though the offer was so far generous, it was made with some neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much resented that he refused the present, and declined to enter the house till the clothes that had been designed for him were taken away.' Johnson's Works, viii. 161 and 169.
3  ' Haud facile emergunt quorum
virtutibus obstat Res angusta domi,'
Juvenal, Sat. iii. 164. Paraphrased by Johnson in his LOJI-don,  ' Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.1
4  Cambridge thirty-six years later neglected Parr as Oxford neglected Johnson.     Both these men had to leave the University through poverty. There were no open scholarships in those days.
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